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, Man looks on the outward appearance, but the Lord looks on the heart. 
. —1 Samuel 16:7 


We look not to the things that are seen but to the things that are unseen. 
—2 Corinthians 4:18 
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The Man on the Cover 


—is, of course, the Acting President of the Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, , 
the REVEREND CLIFFORD E. BARBOUR, Ph.D. D.D. Although 
a native Pittsburgher and a graduate of the University of Pittsburgh, Dr... 
Barbour’s longest pastorate was 231 years at the Second Presbyterian Church. 
of Knoxville, Tennessee. He returned to his alma mater, Western Theological | 
Seminary (Class of ’22), in 1951 and served as its president until the con-- 
solidation last Fall. He was always an advocate of union and consolidation. . 
When the new Board of Directors asked him to be Acting President, he post-. 
poned his retirement plans to devote himself to the big task in the new’ 
school. His colleagues and friends know that he will come to be admired and| 
loved by the larger constituency. | 


From the President’s Desk— 


The Pittsburgh Theological Seminary is in its operational stage. The 
power thrust giving it impetus was provided by the strong heritage from its 
parent schools, Pittsburgh-Xenia and Western, who for a century and a half 
or more, had been developing their vigor and adequacy for just such an 
event. However, now the new school is on its own. 

So far, there have been three official meetings of the Board of Directors 
at which major decisions have been made establishing the officers of admin- 
istration, designating the ranks and assignments of the Faculty, setting in op- 
efation a program for increased physical facilities, a major financial cam- 
paign, and the budget for current operations for the academic years 1960-61 
and 1961-62. There have been two meetings of the new Faculty, which has 
set up a new curriculum for academic operations together with the schedule 
necessary to make the curriculum function, and the assignments of respon- 
sibilities to the staff members involved. The new curriculum will be aimed 
toward making most effective the area of “The Church and the Ministry.” In 
addition, the Council of Full Professors has under consideration recommenda- 
tions to the Board for the addition of new members to the teaching staff. 

Out of these meetings, friends of the old seminaries, and therefore 
friends of the new, can be confident of certain things. The Pittsburgh Theo- 
logical Seminary will be true to its heritage as an institution in the Reformed 
tradition as defined in our United Presbyterian Confession of Faith. The 
Bible will be at the center of our theology and Christ at the core of our faith. 
We shall be dedicated to our assignment from the General Assembly—to pre- 
pare called and qualified men for the gospel ministry in order that the Church 
in this generation of difficulties and dreams may match its message to the 
needs of men and the opportunities for Christ’s power to redeem men and 
their society to His Kingdom. 

The most exciting and hopeful thing for the Acting President as he has 
participated in these Board and Faculty meetings has been to note that de- 
cisions are made not according to old loyalties but according to new respon- 
sibilities and developing opportunities. Men vote on matters to be decided 
not according to whether it used to be done one way at Pittsburgh-Xenia or 
another way at Western—but—what is best to do now! Decisions are made 
not on the basis of old practices, but of new promise. 

As I said, Pittsburgh Seminary is in its operational stage. The glorious 
past has been responsible for its exciting start, but its destiny is for a much 
mote glorious and useful future for Christ and His Church.) |); 
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C eChOd 
Press 


Ad Hoc 


“New occasions teach new duties’—the poet is right again in the con-: 
solidation which has formed the Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. And ones 
of the new duties is preparing new periodic publications. We present you} 
with our new Perspective! 

In order to meet quickly an opportunity which might retreat if we de- 
layed, the Acting President, in whom resides the authority for publications, 
appointed the former editor of Western Watch to begin this work. You will 
not be surprised, then, if the format and general editorial policy of this quar-4 
terly is like the old, which had a useful life of ten years. | 

A committee from both campuses was appointed to search for a news 
name. Drs. Clyde, Leitch, Taylor, and Walther were members, with Dr. Vor-4 
his and Mr. Bramer ex officiis, and Professor Kelley coopted since Dr. Leitchi 
was away. To make a long story short, the name chosen came from Dr. Vor-4 
his’ coat pocket; and the combined faculty has approved it—we hope yous 
will! 


Dr. Gordon Jackson, whom the Council of Professors has appointed# 
Dean, presents an article on Theology and Psychiatry. We hope you will noté 
readily assume that this is only for “professionals”. In view of the wide-4 
spread popular attention which both these subjects are receiving, we thinks 
the layman who is or aspires to be intelligent will learn much from thisé 
study; and our more expert readers will be guided in a profitable direction} 

The article on New Testament literature introduces what we hope willj 
be a new area of usefulness. The purpose is set forth in the text. 

The Faculty, Student, and Alumni News, which were features of theé 
Watch, will not appear in this journal. Except for occasional items of per-! 
manent interest to everyone, the News will be published in the successor tc’ 
The Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary Bulletin, which will reach you in the inter- 
vals between issues of the Perspective. Alumni and friends may send appro: 
priate news items to the “News Editor” at 616 Highland Avenue, Pittsburgl! 
6, Pennsylvania. | 

Your attention is invited to the publication dates listed inside the froni 
cover; they have been arranged to avoid mailing at busy seasons in the sem 
inary year. 

Your comments, criticisms, and contributions will be welcomed. 
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Theology and Psychiatry 


by GORDON E. JACKSON, Ph.D. 


SeverAL KINDs of relationships are 
possible between theology and psy- 
chiatry." Either can disdain the other. 
Either can ignore the other, whether 
because of preoccupation, ignorance, 
or fear. Theology can capitulate to 
psychiatry. (I have yet to hear of the 
reverse taking place.) Psychiatry can 
reduce theology to its own categories. 
Or both can respect each other, seek 
to understand each other, profit from 
the insights derivative from the other 
discipline, and maintain discreteness 
of disciplinary inquiry. The thesis of 
this paper is that the last possibility 
is the appropriate one. The relation- 
ship between theology and psychia- 
try needs to be one of tension so that 
there is no blunting of the edge of 
either, no facile accommodation, lest 
the valid insights of either are ob- 
scured, and the outcome be neither 
fish nor fowl. 

Psychoanalysis is far more than 
therapy. In the literature there is an 
implicit world-view which is in some 


cases made explicit. Specifically, it 
sees man as the measure of things 
within a framework that is naturalis- 
tic. Freud was a scientist—first a phy- 
siologist, then a psychologist—who to 
the end of his life believed that man 
could ultimately be explained in bio- 
logical categories. Personality devel- 
opment takes place in the interplay 
between the instinctual demands and 
reality demands. Instinctual drives 
derive from the bodily structure of 
the organism.” They are purely phy- 
siological phenomena. His Thanatos- 
theory, or death-instinct theory, dem- 
onstrates clearly his reductive na- 
turalism. It is the drive to return to 
the inorganic state. As life came from 
the inanimate, so life wills to return 
to the inanimate, to the state of per- 
fect equilibrium* “The goal of life is 
death,” said Freud. Man’s life has is- 
sued from natural processes, is com- 
posed of energy systems seeking and 
finding expression in terms of “real- 
ity,’ and will return to the inorganic 


1The word, psychiatry, is chosen over psychoanalysis because of its greater inclusiveness. 
The principles obtain in the wider context even though the illustrations are drawn 
from psychoanalytic literature. The word, psychiatry, is chosen over psychotherapy 
because the latter refers primarly to treatment. 

°Cf, Ruth L. Munro, Schools of Psychoanalytic Thought (New York: Dryden, 1955), 


ch. 3, passim. 


3Sigmund Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle (Boni & Liveright, n. d.), p. 47. Also, 
Sigmund Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis (New York: Norton, 1949), p. 23. 


4Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle, p. 47. 
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state when Thanatos overcomes Eros.° 
Freud’s naturalism is most marked, 
however, in his denial of any ontic 
reality, God. God is the projection on 
a cosmic plane of the child’s depen- 
dency-relation to his parents.® There- 
fore, “faith is not a relation at all, but 
a condition of the faithful. The psy- 
chological understanding of religious 
belief is to replace the logical analysis 
of religious truth.”” 

While one cannot be too careful 
with generalizations about psychia- 
trists, for several from all branches 
of psychiatry are committed to a re- 
ligious orientation which is theistic, 
yet it would be accurate to say that 
the basic writings are within a na- 
turalistic humanism. This is due part- 
ly to default of interest: psychiatry is 
scientific in concern and approach. 
Metaphysical questions are out of 
sight because out of mind. Religious 
questions are largely dealt with at 
the therapy level. An extremely limit- 
ed number of psychoanalytic writings 
have carefully faced the explicit na- 
turalism of Freud or the implicit na- 
turalism of psychoanalysis itself. 


Enicu FROMM, although he dis- 


claims his views as being representa- 
tive of psychoanalysis, illustrates the» 
logical extension of the naturalistic: 
orientation into religious inquiry. In 
his Psychoanalysis and Religion: 
Fromm divides religion into twa) 
types: authoritarian and humanistic. , 
The former, according to Fromm, isi 
marked by man’s surrender to a pow-: 
er transcending himself. This sur-- 
render is the admission of powerless: 
ness on the part of man and takes the: 
form of abject obedience. In turn! 
man gets the feeling of being pro-- 
tected though this is bought at the: 
awful cost of independence and in-. 
tegrity.® Calvin is cited as an exem-- 
plar of this type of religion which: 
Fromm eschews. Humanistic religion, 
which represents Fromm’s position,, 
“is centered around man and his: 
strength .. . virtue is self-realization,, 
not obedience . . . God is a symbol: 
of man’s own powers which he tries: 
to realize in his life, and is not a sym- 
bol of force and domination, having: 
power over man.” As illustrations of 
this kind of religion Fromm cites 
eatly Buddhism, Taoism, the teach- 
ings of Isaiah, Jesus, Socrates, Spi- 
noza, some Jewish and Christian mys- 


‘While a large number of Freudians reject Freud’s death-instinct theory either for lack 
of evidence or economy of theory, they largely accept the naturalistic-humanistic 
framework. This is as true for Sullivan and Fromm whose categories are more socio- 
cultural as for Freud in his biological categorization. 

6Cf. Sigmund Freud, The Future of an Illusion (New York: Liveright, 1949). 

7Abraham Kaplan, “Freud and Modern Philosophy,” in Freud and the 20th Century 
(New York: Meridian Books, 1957), ed. by Benjamin Nelson, pp. 226, 227. 

8Erich Fromm, Psychoanalysis and Religion (New Haven: Yale University Press: 


1950), p. 35. 
Ibid, p. 37. 
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ticism, and the religion of Reason 
of the French Revolution.?? Quite an 
eclectic array! For Socrates, developed 
reason is the way to self-understand- 


ing, but is this all Isaiah required? 


(And which Isaiah?) What about 
the Suffering Servant passages? Is 


God for Jesus “a symbol of man’s 
own powers’? This seems to be a 
case where theory cannot be bothered 
with facts! And where a superficial 
lumping together overlooks the sig- 
nicant divergencies. 

I pass by for our purposes Fromm’s 
false dichotomy between authorita- 
tian and humanistic religions. As 
Kaufmann has adequately shown in 
his criticism of Fromm,"? the pro- 
phets demanded obedience to God 
(authoritarian in Fromm’s sense) 
ptecisely in the sense of love and jus- 
tice (Fromm’s humanistic sense). 
Kaufmann concludes, “There never 
has been any ‘humanistic religion’ in 
Fromm’s sense: there have only been 
humanistic tendencies in most rfe- 
mgions. ...”?? 

Fromm’s concept of religion as be- 
ing humanistic derives obviously not 
from a study of religions and espe- 
cially the Judaic-Christian tradition 
but solely from psychoanalytic cate- 


10] bid. 


gories. There is no ontic reality, God. 
In his The Art of Loving Fromm 
traces the development of the God- 
idea from 


the helpless attachment to a mother 
Goddess, through the obedient at- 
tachment to a fatherly God, to a 
mature stage where God ceases to be 
an outside power, where man has in- 
corporated the principles of love and 
justice into himself, where he has 
become one with God, and eventu- 
ally, to a point where he speaks of 
God only in a _ poetic, symbolic 
sense.1% 


God is only the projection of man’s 
“most valuable powers.”'* Man is 
alone within the structures of nature. 
There is no spiritual realm outside 
of man. 
The realm of love, reason and jus- 
tice exists as a reality only because, 
and inasmuch as, man has been able 
to develop these powers in himself 
throughout the process of his evolu- 
ticn. In this view there is no mean- 
ing to life, except the meaning man 
himself gives to it; man is utterly 
alone except inasmuch as he helps 
another.!° 
Man is the measure of all things 
including himself. The religion of 
humanism will have now for its high 
priests psychoanalysts who will con- 
struct the model of what it is to be 
a man out of man himself empiri- 


11Walter Kaufmann, Critique of Religion and Philosophy (New York: Harper, 1958), 


Sepp. 237 ff. 
121 bid., p. 246. 


138Erich Fromm, The Art of Loving (New York: Harper, 1956), p. 81. 


14Fromm, Psychoanalysis and Religion, p. 50. 


15Fromm, The Art of Loving, p. 72. 
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cally studied. Revelation is meaning- 
less because God as ontic reality is 
non-existent. He is ruled out in ad- 
vance because of the epistemological 
position taken. Philosophical method, 
the method par excellence of theol- 
ogy, is suspect because of the uncon- 
scious forces vitiating it. Therefore, 
psychoanalysis will be the final de- 
terminer of truth within its natural- 
istic setting..° Truth is really limited 
to the study of the human reality be- 
hind religious doctrines. This allows 
Fromm to say that the problem of re- 
ligion is not the problem of God but 
the problem of man.** If God is only 
a projection, or a symbol at best, 
Fromm can reduce religion to ethics 
as he has done. But if God is ontical- 
ly real, and if revelation is God’s 
self-disclosure, then religion is neith- 
er the problem of God nor of man 
but of relationship. And the reality 
of God cannot be determined by 
limiting the question to the genesis 
of belief psychologically explained as 
projection. 


Cunistianrry is not projection but 
revelation and introjection. Man does 
not create a Center to worship, but 
God gives himself as a communal 
Center. Man finds himself in relation, 
a love relation, that is both vertical 
and horizontal. Within the commu- 
nity of believers each prehends, or 


takes into himself, the feeling-tone of 
the group. Through the particular so- — 
cial nexus called the Church God dis- 
closes himself redemptively; the be- — 
liever experiences the grace-gift and 
responds in faith and love to God 
within community. 

The Christian theologian will want 
to evaluate carefully the philosophi- 
cal milieu out of which psychoanaly- 
sis is born. Where this is not done, 
where the tension between the na- 
turalistic humanism of a Fromm and 
the Christocentric humanism of the 
Gospel is not maintained, euphonious 
words provide an easy slide into psy- 
chological waters. Psychoanalysis is 
more than treatment; it is a method- 
ology and a categorial system. So is 
Christianity. And the tension be- 
tween the two needs to be felt lest 
Christianity become what Fromm 
maintains God is, a symbol only. In 
several quarters the empirical find- 
ings have lured some into a capitu- 
lation. The differences have flattened 
out, and the baptism of the unbe- 
liever has taken place — on his 
grounds. And the believer still thinks 
he did it! 

To keep the two disciplines in ten- 
sion means for them to be engaged 
with each other in creative interac- 
tion. That this is scarcely taking 
place on the part of those within the 
psychoanalytic community needs no 


16Cf, gee Psychoanalysis and Religion, p. 63. 
13. 


17] bid., p. 1 
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documentation. There seems also to 
be a hesitancy within the theological 
community to engage in encounter 
with psychiatry, and in some quarters 
there is a downright opposition. For 
instance, Dean Robert E. Fitch of the 
Pacific School of Religion in an emo- 
tionally-charged article in Christian- 
ity and Crisis entitled “To Fee the 
Foul Disease,” hits hard at psycho- 
therapy. He fears that the self is be- 
ing lost in its own self. It is being 
lost in selfishness or egotism under 
terms of “self-realization,’ or “self- 
love,” or “self-acceptance.” He be- 
lieves the self is being pampered, 
coddled, over-indulged in keeping 
with the “socially prevailing neuro- 
sis.” Aiding and abetting this, accord- 
ing to Fitch, are the “competent secu- 
lar shepherds of the modern flock— 
namely, the psychotherapists. For 
these are pre-eminently the peddlers 
of the currently popular panacea for 
all human ills, under the auspices, to 
be sure, of the strictest scientific 
method.”"® 

Mr. Fitch concludes: “Neverthe- 
less, it is inexcusable for the Chris- 
tian shepherd to meddle with such 
devices. For everything in this secu- 
lar teaching is in flat contradiction to 
the insights of the Christian faith.”?” 
He accuses some Christian leaders 
(not by name) of “blindness and... 


betrayal” for denying Christ and. re- 
jecting His remedy by following 
along. “They have no desire to cru- 
cify their Lord. They only wish to 
corrupt and to accommodate him to 
the best of contemporary culture.”?° , 

The question is whether Dean 
Fitch knows the self at all. Is it pos- 
sible that the empirical findings of 
psychoanalysis showing the contem- 
porary neurotic self to be sick not 
from too much self-acceptance but 
from too little real self-acceptance 
may be true? Does the contemporary 
self really love itself or is it disorder- 
ed out of a deep sense of not being 
really loved at all? Are psychological 
defenses erected to protect a healthy 
self-love or out of desperation to pro- 
tect a self that feels alienated and 
alone? Is the ego sick because it can- 
not get enough of itself or because it 
feels unaccepted anywhere? Is neu- 
rotic self-love born of plenty or pov- 
erty? Mr. Fitch assumes psychother- 
apy has nothing to contribute to 
these questions; that all has been said 
in theological pronouncements. From 
his point of view anyone who seeks 
for clarification from the empirical 
findings of psychoanalysis is denying 
his Lord. But this denies the Chris- 
tian doctrine of creation and com- 
mon grace. It is obscurantism rival- 
ing anything previous in the Church’s 


18Qp, cit., Vol. XVIII, No. 28 (May 12, 1958), p. 65. 


19] b7d.; italics mine. 
201 bid, 
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rebellion against empirical discover- 
ies. 

One wonders if Mr. Fitch is really 
talking about life—life of the soul 
lived in myriad social relationships? 
Does he really see the boy, aged 
seven, engaged in play therapy with 
his therapist? The child gets angry 
and expresses that anger in aggres- 
sive play. He wants to kill and acts 
out his urge with make-believe peo- 
ple. Afraid that he has lost his friend, 
the counselor, he reverts to baby-talk. 
At home he wets the bed forcing his 
mother to clean up after him. There 
he employs baby talk, too, and in- 
sists on baby food. He is very de- 
manding upon his parents, his coun- 
selor, his teacher. What is he saying 
through his play, his behavior, his 
words? That he loves himself and 
that he just cannot get enough of 
himself? Just the opposite. He is so 
empty, so desperate to belong, so 
needful of love that he hurts. A few 
weeks after he was born his mother 
was hospitalized for two years. He 
spent months in hospitals, and most 
of the first five years in two foster 
homes. After he did come home, his 
mother rejected him unconsciously 
and tried to atone for her sense of 
guilt by over-protection. To compli- 
cate matters further she had always 
wanted to be treated like a baby, to 
be babied; and so she married a man 
twenty-five years her senior. She pro- 
jected her own desire to be babied 
to her son and kept him in swaddling 


clothes, as it were. He felt in turn 
that he had to be and act like a baby 
to be wanted. Yet for obvious rea- 
sons he was angry with his mother. 
Was his psychiatrist a “peddler” for 
loving him back into the human fam- 
ily? If a Christian minister gathered 
insight into this situation and count- 
less others like it, would he be deny- 
ing his Lord? It sounds as if Mr. 
Fitch wants to be a purist with his 
doctrines unendangered by facts. 
Could it be that Christian theologians 
might have to rethink some time- 
honored generalizations about man? 
Is it possible that the empirical find- 
ings of psychoanalysis may give us 
new clues into the doctrine of orig- 
inal sin, say? Perhaps the doctrine is 
even more fearful than we had 
thought even though we may come 


to say it somewhat differently. 


Undoubtedly Mr. Fitch is correct 
in his warning against accommoda- 
tion to “the best of contemporary 
culture.” Both the gospel and the cul- 
ture lose when accommodation takes 
place. And there are instances of such 
accommodation. But one is hardly in 
danger of corrupting the gospel and 
betraying Christ when he seeks to 
employ empirical findings in his 
ministry of healing without capitu- 
lating to the implicit world view of 
psychoanalysis. And if one must | 
stand so far away from life for fear 
he will deny Christ one wonders a 
bit at this phobic reaction. Inter-dis- | 
ciplinary communication honestly en- 
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tered into might provide a means for 
the God of truth to speak corrective- 
ly to both theology and psychiatry in 
their common concern of healing. 
Theology is most lordly when it acts 
like its Lord: in humility a servant 
of God and man. Humility would 
seem to require an openness to valid 
insights from whatever sources. 


W/ war can theology and psychi- 
atry learn from each other? Perhaps 
many things: some old needing to be 
learned under new light; some new 
needing to be tried on for size. I sug- 
gest only a few. 

The minister needs to understand 
that the self and its relationships 
have a complexity which cannot be 
simply subsumed under such termin- 
ology as sin. Much theology has fol- 
lowed the rather simplified structure 
of the soul which Plato bequeathed 
to us and which Augustine and Cal- 
vin took for granted. Psychiatry gives 
us a much revised edition of the pro- 
file of the soul. The whole of the un- 
conscious, with its drives, repressions, 
etc., plays such a dominant part in 
both the single self and the social or- 
ganism that failure to understand it 
gives not only a terribly simplified 
edition of reality but a false one. The 
somatic influence upon the self, es- 
pecially the feelings both negative 
and positive which are bodily feel- 
ings, is far more Hebraic than Greek 
and calls theology back to an under- 
standing of man from the neck down 


and not just in his intellectual pur- 
suits. 

A number of very serious implica- 
tions follow from the new meaning 
of the unconscious and the bodily 
image of man. For one thing, the 
theologian must come to grips with 
the Freudian hypothesis that there is 
projection in religion. One does not 
need to accept the hypothesis that 
God is only a projection, but one 
does need to see that the self projects 
in all the rest of his relationships; 
and it would be unrealistic to im- 
agine that he does not project onto 
God his fears, anger, needs, etc. 
“Faith in God’ or “faith in Christ” 
will have to include man’s ambiva- 
lent feelings. Religious faith cannot 
be regarded as all sweetness and 
light, devoid of hostile, angry feel- 
ings. Faith is an admixture of feel- 
ings which are resident within the 
psycho-physical organism. It is a re- 
ligious question, but can God toler- 
ate such an admixture? The doctrine 
of grace means he not only can but 
does, that he bears our negative as 
well as our positive feelings, that 
trust in him is well placed. This 
means that every self can trust God 
with his most hostile feelings and 
still be accepted. 

The clergyman can also learn from 
counter-transference that his feelings 
are part of the data for another self 
and his congregation in their becom- 
ing; that is, that he contributes his 
own negative as well as his positive 
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feelings to others. And these feelings 
may well be destructive at the very 
time when he wants health for a per- 
son or a people. In counter-transfer- 
ence the minister is especially vulner- 
able precisely because he is in a posi- 
tion of dominance and because the 


image of the ministry, both in his. 


mind and the people's mind, stamps 
him as authoritarian. This may be 
part of the problem behind church 
quatrels and the inability of a con- 
gregation to live at peace. 

A second major insight for the 
minister comes from therapy itself. 
While the minister is surely not 
equipped to deal with psychosis or 
severe neurosis, he would seem to be 
in'a happy situation for providing 
supportive and preventive therapy. I 
do not have space to detail this, but 
something of the structure of my 
thought can be hinted at. 

The church is the leading social 
unit next to the home in its influ- 
ence on children up to school age. It 
would seem to me that the church 
must rethink totally its ministry to 
pre-school children. The place of play 
in the church’s program is pretty 
much nil. Yet, play, so essential to 
the child, contains marvellous possi- 
bility for producing health. It would 
seem to me that the church needs to 
consider carefully getting some of its 
teachers trained to deal with play 
creatively, and perhaps some institu- 
tional churches adding to their staffs 
one skilled in play therapy. 


Furthermore, the desperate need 
for any person to belong underscores 
the necessity for an accepting com- 
munity whether this be a large wor- 
shiping community or small groups 
The church has long talked about 
Roinonia, that is, a loving, redemptive 
fellowship centered about Christ. 
Psychiatry would seem to insist that 
more than talk take place—namely, 
that we redouble our efforts to create 
the conditions which the Holy Spirit 
can use to create a community of ac- 
ceptance. This would provide group 
therapy without its becoming self- 
conscious. It would also seem that the 
minister could be a tower of strength 
both for a hurting individual and for 
his family as he supports a person 
who is in treatment with a psychi- 
atrist and as he interprets to the fam- 
ily something of what is happening 
in the therapeutic relationship. Final- 
ly, the means of grace—prayer, read- 
ings in the Bible, holy communion, 
worship, etc.—need to be reempha- 
sized, not as duties to further the 
“tyranny of the showlds” but as crea- 
tive resources toward wholeness. 

To do this the minister may have 
to rethink his role. Is all of his ad 
ministrative load necessary? Can he 
transfer some of this so that he cari 
give himself to person-to-person heal! 
ing and person-to-group healing? I! 
would be ironic if psychiatry shoulc 
force the minister to reconsider hi: 
role in the healing process, but tha: 
is precisely what is going to tak« 
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place; for the psychiatrist is more 
faithful to a few central things than 
many a clergyman is, in spite of the 
fact that it was to this he was called. 


Tornine BRIEFLY to the psychi- 
atrist, I would like to suggest just 
two areas in which theology can be 
informative. The first is that theology 
insists on a dimension of depth, a 
transcendent referent for the inter- 
pretation of life. This obviously gets 
us into metaphysics. The metaphysi- 
cal question as raised by the Chris- 
tian faith cannot be dismissed by an 
easy reductionism nor by psychologi- 
cal explanations. While theology 
‘does not need to argue for a two- 
story kind of supernaturalism, it takes 
Seriously a point of reference outside 
of man and the natural process, 
namely, God. To ignore this or dis- 
miss this in the name of psychology 
is to commit the psychological fallacy, 
namely, that epistemology is redu- 
cible to psychological categories. This 
does not mean that the psychiatrist 
must be a theist. It certainly does not 
mean that the role of psychology is 
to evangelize. It is to take seriously, 
however, that a sizable number of 
“people, some of whom are very com- 
petent scholars, believe that life must 
be seen with ultimate reference to a 
transcendent-immanent deity. If the 
psychiatrist were to try to understand 
what the theologian means by God, 
he might be able to understand what 
the theologian is talking about when 


he speaks of cosmic anxiety; for he is 
saying that back of neurotic anxiety 
and back of sinful anxiety is an 
anxiety caused by a disrelationship 
between the creature and the Creator. 
I, for one, think it is possible to take 
the theory of neurosis developed by 
Karen Horney and to place it in a 
cosmic framework. It can be argued 
with some cogency that love is the 
clue to ultimate reality. If man is es- 
tranged from a love-relationship with 
ultimate reality then he does need to 
become re-related with cosmic love. 
Psychiatrists whom I have had the 
privilege of knowing are not trying 
to attain mere adjustment. They are 
concerned to see the self be able to 
deal creatively with its environing 
reality. Yet, if the metaphysical in- 
sight of theology is true, reality has 
a depth beyond human-to-human re- 
lationships. The psychiatrist might 
well come to see against this back- 
ground what religious faith means— 
that it is a peculiar nexus with ulti- 
mate reality as well as with the neigh- 
bor. Therefore, faith in Christ or God 
is not an infantile wish-fulfillment 
but the attempt to respond to ulti- 
macy. Augustine’s affirmation is apro- 
pos: our hearts are restless until they 
rest in Thee. And so is Kierkegaard’s 
epitaph: this individual died longing 
for eternity. 

The second area in which the psy- 
chiatrist might want to take a new 
look is among the healthy-minded. It 
is not hard to see why some psychia- 
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trists look upon religion as false, if 
not demonic, when they see religion 
being used as a defense mechanism 
against life itself. And when they see 
what people do to people sometimes 
in the name of religion it is almost 
inevitable that they will raise serious 
questions about the value of religion, 
if not its truth. However, the psy- 
chiatrist needs to remember that his 
patients are among those who distort 
reality, and it would be strange if 
they did not also distort religion. The 
data for religion are not limited to 
the neurotic and psychotic. The 
healthy-minded, those who are rela- 
tively mature and who know some- 
thing of the joy of well being, are 
also data for the understanding of re- 
ligion. What role does religious faith 
play for Christians in this group? As 
we do not throw motherhood out 
just because some mothers are crip- 
pling, so neither is it legitimate to 
throw religion out because some in- 
terpretations are crippling. The psy- 
chiatrist would do well to study re- 
ligion as it is evidenced in the 
healthy-minded. Furthermore, it 


would seem to me that the psychia- 
trist would want to see what role the 
religious data play in each life, that 
is, within the context of his client's 
history rather than to be content with 
a priors judgments. There are some 
generalizations drawn from play ther- 
apy on what play means to a child, 
but by and large the meaning of play 
must be derived from the particular 
meaning it has for that particular 
child. The principle is applicable for 
deriving whatever meaning religion 
has for each of us. 

Both theology and psychiatry are 
concerned with man. Not with man 
in abstraction, but with this man, 
here and now: with his hurting, his 
inability to live the abundant life, 
with his brokenness, with his es- 
trangement, with his desperate and 
devious efforts for wholeness within 
the widest possible reaches of reality. 
Therefore, what we can learn from 
each other without obscuring our dif- 
ferences might prove deeply bene- 
ficial to our common concern: man in 
the concrete. 


The sin, both of men and of angels, was rendered possible by the fact 
that God gave them free will: thus surrendering a portion of His omni- 
potence .. . because He saw that from a world of free creatures, even though 


they fell, He could work out . . 


. a deeper happiness and a fuller splendor 


than any world of automata would admit. 


—C. S. Lewis, Miracles 


Whats New? 


—4in Literature on the Néw Testament 


by JAMES ARTHUR WALTHER, Th.D. 


Wen a New Bachelor of Divin- 
ity leaves seminary, the prayers and 
best wishes of his teachers go with 
him — of course. Often, however, 
those who have nurtured him through 
three years of growth in knowledge 
and understanding wish that some- 
thing more could be done. And if the 
occasional expressions of vocal alum- 
fii are accurately interpreted, the man 
in the parish often wishes he could 
sit once more for an hour or two in 
the classrooms where he was served 
theological fare that was sometimes 
too rich for his underdeveloped ca- 
pacity to digest. 

There are many aids and guides 
which will try to fill this gap—book 
clubs, religious presses, occasional ar- 
ticles in the standard journals—but 
these are likely to fail in some degree 
because they are more or less dis- 
jointed and certainly poorly related 
to what the man has already learned. 

This would seem to be an auspi- 
cious time to begin a series of articles 
designed to supply our alumni and 
other reading friends with sugges- 
tions as to what they probably should 
be reading in the various fields of the 
theological curriculum. A different 
teacher will write each article and of- 
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fer “refreshing” material in his spe- 
cial area of interest. The sequence of 
these pieces and their frequency will 
depend in part upon the response and 
interest of our readers. 


A MYRIAD OF BOOKS appears each 
year in the “New Testament field.” 
Since nearly anything connected with 
the Christian faith and oriented in 
the Bible inevitably brushes the New 
Testament, this netful brings publi- 
cations of all kinds, some good, some 
bad, many just not worth the effort. 
The following is an attempt to pre- 
sent titles that, in the present writer’s 
opinion, will reward the reader for 
the spending of his valuable time. 
The nature of the reward, of course, 
will vary with the book and the man. 
(Very recent graduates will naturally 
find little that they have not already 
been apprized of.) 

It is fervently to be hoped that the 
pastor, however busy and however 
“unscholarly” in his own eyes, will 
make a successful effort to keep up at 
least a nodding acquaintance with his 
Greek Testament. For this and for all 
exegetical purposes, the new Greek- 
English Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment by Arndt and Gingrich is an 
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indispensable tool. It replaces all 
other New Testament lexica and pro- 
vides not just meanings for words 
but a wealth of source information 
on the literature pertaining to the 
word-meanings. For the range of 
problems that revolve around the fre- 
quencies of vocabulary Robert Mor- 
genthaler’s Statistik des Neutesta- 
mentlichen Wortschatzes is a mine 
of information, which may be work- 
ed without skill in German. 

In the broad field of “introduction” 
several good books have appeared 
recently. Probably the best is a new 
(2nd) edition of A. H. McNeile’s 
An Introduction to the Study of the 
New Testament done by C. S. C. 
Williams, a younger British scholar 
whose work is regularly worth not- 
ing. This edition contains an admir- 
able chapter on “Form Criticism”, a 
good history of the development of 
the canon, as well as the detailed in- 
formation on each book and on the 
Greek text. In a more popular vein 
and covering a broader scope is Un- 
derstanding the New Testament, by 
Howard C. Kee and F. W. Young. 
This beautifully made book attempts 
to tell the story of the developing 
Christian movement and its literature 
in the historical, social, and intellec- 
tual environment. The critical con- 
clusions of the authors are not always 
indisputable; but the work as a whole 
ought to be quite helpful, especially 
as it is adaptable for lay use. 

In specific areas of this broad field 


several valuable volumes have recent-- 


ly appeared. For the background of 
the New Testament Bruce M. Metz- 
ger (of Princeton Seminary) has 
written An Introduction to the Apo- 
crypha, a timely adjunct to the new 
Revised Standard Version of those 
books. Also shedding light on the in- 
tertestamental period and its influ- 
ence on earliest Christianity is Kris- 
ter Standahl’s collection of invaluable 
articles on The Scrolls and the New 
Testament. Sherman E. Johnson pro- 
vides a very readable, illustrated 
study of the forces which affected 
Jesus’ career in Jesus im His Home- 
land. A. C. Bouquet’s Everyday Life 
in New Testament Times may also 
prove useful for illustrative purposes. 
Floyd V. Filson (McCormick Semi- 
nary) has studied the factors which 
produced the canon in Which Books 
Belong in the Bible? 

A new book worthy of special 
mention is Geddes MacGregor’s The 
Bible in the Making. It is an unusual- 
ly lucid history of the greatest book 
of all time, with a fresh assortment 
of sparkling detail. Probably the out- 
standing feature, however, is the in- 
clusion of fourteen appendices con- 
taining notable examples of the 
source material from which such a 
study stems: e.g., “A Comparison of 
Passages in Various English Ver- 
sions” (42 of them!), “Non-Biblical 
Sayings of Jesus,” “The Roman Cath- 


olic Church and the Bible in Western 


Europe Today.” 
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'Turrr ISA FLURRY of activity in 
the contemporary production of com- 
mentaries, both in series and by indi- 
vidual volumes. Several pocket series 
are commendable but are “light 
weight” in more than avoirdupois: 
Torch, Barclay, and Layman’s are 
good examples. Harper is sponsoring 
a series which will supplement if not 
supplant many of their Moffatt Com- 
mentaries (the British edition is call- 
ed the “Black Commentaries”). Pro- 
fessor Filson has forthcoming vol- 
umes in this series on Matthew and 
I Corinthians. C. §. C. Williams’ Acts 
has appeared and been well received, 
as has C. K. Barrett’s Romans and F. 
C. Beare’s Philippians. The Interpre- 
ter’s Bible is already well established; 
but for the serious student it poses 
problems of economy, both in time 
and money. It is uneven “across the 
board”, and its many valuable ma- 
terials are ensconced in bundles of 
unnecessaty printing. The Interna- 
tional Commentary is ostensibly a 
conservative series naively masquer- 
ading under a title suspiciously like 
the perennial “ICC’. Among its 
available volumes, the commentary 
on Acts by F. F. Bruce is quite com- 
mendable; and the contributions of 
the Australian, Leon Morris, are wor- 
thy of attention. 

Another notable value is the reis- 
sue of some of the older classic com- 
mentaries. Here one must be par- 
ticularly selective; but the biblical 
works of Luther and Calvin are in- 


valuable, and the nineteenth-century 
volumes of J. B. Lightfoot and J. B. 
Mayor are still very useful. 

Among individual volumes several 
are notable. Vincent Taylor’s monu- 
mental work on Mark is still new 
enough to rate mention again. John 
is (rightly) receiving renewed atten- 
tion, and three books must be singled 
out. C. H. Dodd’s Interpretation of 
the Fourth Gospel is more introduc- 
tory than exegetical, but it is indis- 
pensable to the contemporary study. 
C. K. Barrett has a recent, worthy 
commentary on the Greek text. Ru- 
dolf Bultmann’s famous Johannine 
work in the inveterate, phoenix-like 
Meyer series is soon to appear in a 
translation by John Marsh. Beside his 
work on Acts mentioned above, F. F. 
Bruce has another fine commentary 
on the same book but based directly 
on the Greek text. 

In Pauline studies the older stand- 
ards have only occasionally been ap- 
proached. Several Harper-Black vol- 
umes have been noted above. Emil 
Brunner has published his Letter to 
the Romans, which has been well re- 
ceived. In such works (and more par- 
ticularly in Barth and the Reforma- 
tion commentators) the thinness of 
line between exegetical study and 
dogmatic theology is apparent. On 
the other hand, the speculative study 
of which Edgar J. Goodspeed is past 
master is virile in a new edition of 
John Knox’s Philemon Among the 
Letters of Paul. There is solid exeget- 
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ical work being done in France, and 
we are soon to have the notable com- 
mentary on First Corinthians by Jean 
Hering translated into English. We 
may hope that Leenhardt’s volume on 
Romans will follow. (Both these lat- 
ter are from a series Commentaire du 
Nouveau Testament.) 

The Epistle to the Hebrews has 
come in for some careful study. 
About ten years ago the late William 
Manson published the Baird Lectures 
on the subject. More recently the 
eminent Jewish scholar, Yigael Ya- 
din, has suggested a possible relation- 
ship to converts from the Qumran 
sectaries; and there will likely be new 
light on the epistle in the near future. 
We are promised a commentary in 
the Harper-Black series by H. W. 
Montefiore. 

Those who have not yet pursued a 
detailed study of First Peter have for 
their perusal a stimulating pair of 
commentaries not yet fifteen years 
old. E. G. Selwyn and F. W. Beare 
each comes to individual and widely 
divergent critical conclusions about 
the epistle, but each is a rewarding 
book for the hermeneutical under- 
standing of First Peter. (Dr. Beare’s 
work is in a recently revised edition. ) 
Of about the same vintage is the ex- 
cellent commentary on The Johan- 
nine Epistles by C. H. Dodd, one of 
the last volumes in the Moffatt series. 

Those who stand in unmoving awe 
before The Revelation of John now 
have two more aids for their guid- 


ance and inspiration. John Wick 
Bowman (formerly at Western, now | 
at San Francisco) has written a fine, | 
lucid study, The Drama of the Book 
of Revelation, which should help the 
preacher and lay teacher to “get go- 
ing” on the Apocalypse. For the more 
scholarly reader, C. C. Torrey’s post- 
humous study The Apocalypse of 
John seeks to explain some of the 
moot difficulties of the book in terms 
of Aramaic origins and the seer’s 
contemparary situation. 


‘Tue srupy of the Life of Christ 
has been enjoying a revival. A basic 
tool for this is available in the Gospel 
Parallels, an English (RSV) version 
of the Huck-Lietzmann Synopsis, 
newly and helpfully edited by B. H. 
Throckmorton, Jr. The skepticism of 
Rudolf Bultmann in this area has 
been somewhat dispelled by the self- 
styled “Post-Bultmannians.” James M. 
Robinson essays to speak for them in 
The New Quest of the Historical 
Jesus. Most readers will be more 
comfortable with Vincent Taylor’s 
The Life and Ministry of Jesus, a 
sparsely documented but reliable ex- 
pansion of his article in Volume VII 
of The Interpreter’s Bible. Joachim 
Jeremias has become a notable name 
in the field. Translations of The Par- 
ables of Jesus and The Eucharistic 
Words of Jesus are already well es- 
tablished. 

The general public has been alert- — 
ed to important manuscript discover- 
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ies at Nag Hammadi, Egypt, includ- 
ing the so-called Gospel According 
to Thomas (a collection of “sayings” 
of Jesus, originally the possession of 
a Gnostic group, probably as early as 
the second century.) A brand-new 
discussion of this has just appeared, 
|The Secret Sayings of Jesus, by Rob- 
ert M. Grant with David Noel Freed- 
man (of the Pittsburgh faculty); and 
the text with translation is available 
in another volume. 

George Caird, a prominent Can- 
adian scholar (now in the U.S.), pub- 
lished in 1955 a very competent book 
on The Apostolic Age (in the Studies 
m Theology series). He presents con- 
cise discussions of the steps in the 
Christian development of that period 
and provides a helpful overview of 
the history and theology that con- 
tributed to the life. 

Interest in Paul’s career continues. 
Adolf Deissmann’s book on _ the 
Apostle has been reissued in paper- 
back. Dibelius left a partly-finished 
work on Paul, which his pupil and 
successor Werner Georg Kummel 
completed and published. Most re- 
cently William Barclay has written 
The Mind of St. Paul, a good collec- 
tion of snippets on all phases of 
Paul’s career and thought. 


Iw tHe THEOLOGY of the New Tes- 
tament we are at last rather well sup- 
plied. Two major works from the 
War decade are now available in 
English. E. Stauffer’s New Testament 


Theology is a unique work. The text 
treats its subject topically and suc- 
ceeds rather well in being objective 
in presenting what the New Testa- 
ment sets forth, with a minimum of 
interpretation. The notes comprise a 
good third of the book and are far- 
ranging and weighty. Rudolf Bult- 
mann’s Theology of the New Testa- 
ment comprises two volumes follow- 
ing major testamental divisions with 
Paul and John receiving the lion’s 
share of attention. The author’s char- 
acteristic skepticism of the synoptic 
tradition is evident, and the absence 
of documentation is a distinct draw- 
back. 

Alan Richardson has lately pro- 
duced what he modestly calls An In- 
troduction to the Theology of the 
New Testament. As far as it goes, it 
is perhaps the most generally helpful 
volume available. 

Two studies ancillary to the sub- 
ject are worthy of attention. C. H. 
Dodd, in According to the Scrip- 
tures, discusses “The Substructure of 
New Testament Theology”, ie., the 
use of the Old Testament. J. W. 
Bowman presents what he calls “a 
preface to biblical theology” in Pro- 
phetic Realism and the Gospel. 

Dr. Filson gives his distinctive 
treatment of New Testament Theol- 
ogy in Jesus Christ the Risen Lord, a 
very readable study emphasizing the 
resurrection and avoiding much of 
the technical terminology. For lay use 
a more elementary book is A. M. 
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Hunter’s Introducing New Testament 
Theology. As postscripts Oscar Cull- 
mann’s Christology of the New Tes- 
tament and A. N. Wilder’s New Tes- 
tament Faith for Today may be re- 
commended. 

The monograph series Studies im 
Biblical Theology continues to main- 
tain a very high standard, and the 
fare is diversified. Since the artificial 
line between Old and New Testa- 
ment studies has been evaporating, 
all of the issues. are valuable for the 
New Testament student. Of widest 
interest will probably be Reginald 
Fuller’s The Mission and Achieve- 
ment of Jesus and the English trans- 
lation of J. T. Milik’s Ten Years of 
Discovery in the Wilderness of 
Judaea. 

In the specialized field of eschat- 
ology, which occupies much attention 
today, a moderate stream of titles has 
appeared. There is some tendency to 
repetition, but several works may be 
singled out. Although published only 
nine years ago Oscar Cullmann’s 
Christ and Time has already become 
a classic. More recently his little book 
Immortality of the Soul or Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead? has been translated. 
In the SBT series just mentioned, W. 
G. Kummel, Promise and Fulfilment 
is notable. J. A. T. Robinson has two 
books, Jesws and His Coming and In 
the End, God, which are of special 
point. Two volumes by G. R. Beas- 
Jey-Murray deal with the so-called 
“Little Apocalypse,” Jesus and the 


Future and A Commentary on Mark © 
13. ia 
The controversy over Rudolf Bult: — 
mann’s “demythologizing” continues — 
to engage continental and some other _ 
writers. Bultmann himself has re- — 
stated his position in the recent Jesus — 
Christ and Mythology. A much earlier 
work, Jesus and the Word, long un- © 
available, is now in paperback. One 
of the latest critiques of Bultmann’s 
thought is The Christian Message and 
Myth, by L. Malevez. Two SBT 
monographs already mentioned con- 
tribute to the discussion: Robinson’s 
New Quest attempts to move ahead 
within the Bultmann tradition while 
Fuller’s Mission and Achievement as- 
sails some of the basic assumptions 
of the “school”. 
The problem of “Church and 
State”, long of more immediate con- 
cern to Europeans and Latin Amer- 
icans, has lately leaped into our news. 
Cullmann has written a study The 
State in the New Testament, which 
may provide some background for 
the contemporary discussion. Less 
publicized but equally penetrating is 
G. B. Caird’s Principalities and Pow- 
ers. . 
One more modest volume which 
the pastor may have overlooked is 
Wayne E. Oates’ The Bible im Pas- 
toral Care. It contains a number of 
practical suggestions which can aid 
the local program. Also worth men- 
tion are two special editions of the 
New Testament. One is The Good 
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News, a remarkable production of the 
American Bible Society: at an unbe- 
lievably low price it has excellent, 
up-to-date pictures on every page. 
The other is Bible Readings for Boys 
and Girls, a well-done abridgement 
of the R.S.V. in an attractive, finely 
illustrated format. 


~Finarty, a word about journals. 
Everyone will know the names of the 
Older standard publications, which 
continue to have much valuable ma- 
terial. (The present writer finds more 
in Expository Times to commend to 
the busy pastor than in any of the 
others. ) 

Now beginning its fourth year, 
New Testament Abstracts offers a 
convenient and reliable way to keep 
abreast of the periodic literature 
throughout the western world. Pub- 
lished by a Jesuit college, it “covers” 
some 230 publications originally in 
13 languages. The abstracts are re- 
markably objective, and the cost is 
comparatively low. 

For the near future one may con- 


tinue to expect a steady flow of valu- 
able volumes. The Interpreter’s Bible 
Dictionary will come soon as will 
a completely revised Peake’s Com- 
mentary. The old Cambridge Greek 
Testament is being replaced by a new 
Cambridge Greek Testament Com- 
mentary. 

An increasing stream of paper- 
backs is removing the budgetary 
complaint: not only the older class- 
ics are coming out, but new and sig- 
nificant works are appearing in this 
handy format. Perhaps the most am- 
bitious and most promising of these 
will be the Anchor Commentary: Dr. 
Freedman, working with William F. 
Albright, has arranged for contribu- 
tions from an array of the world’s 
finest scholars; and the results should 
be exciting. 

This recital has omissions and 
faults, and of course it ultimately 
represents one man’s choice. The 
overall quality, however, is guaran- 
teed; and the problem of the reader 
will be the perennial plaint—time! 


“We have found that in union there is strength in ranks of labor and 
management; in education, we prize the fellowship of learning—we 
have our schools and colleges; in science we have our research foun- 
dations and fellows. Yet so often in trying to live the good life, 
in matters of morality and spiritual experience and method, we try 


to go it alone.” 


—David A. MacLennan, Joyous Adventure 


Take the Cure 


by ELwyN A. SMITH, PH.D. 


Perhaps there is nothing so per- 
fectly calculated to destroy a taste for 
reading as the relentless seminary diet 
of multi-volume works on history and 
theology where each paragraph sucks 
the student deeper into a morass of 
gummy writing. For all the disheart- 
ened, spring-harvested B.D. gradu- 
ates and worn veterans of the parish, 
we have a message: there are bushels 
of books that are strictly fun to read. 

In the face of the failure of most 
seminarians to complete their assign- 
ments, we remain convinced that they 
can read and like it. It is a weeping 
pity that scholars are, in the main, 
such abominable writers. Little do 
they realize what they are doing. Most 
likely, a student who wants to be a 
professor actually enjoys reading text- 
books. His tolerance for bad writing 
is already part of his professional 
equipment, a kind of necessary im- 
munity; and he will write a book 
some day that will bring suffering to 
the generation now riding tricycles. 

For the cure of this academic 
plague, we wish to propose a course 
of therapeutic reading: books so over- 
whelmingly interesting that if you 
secretly nurse a suspicion that at heart 
you don’t even /ike to read, you will 
find yourself released from guilt in a 
few weeks’ time. Our cure calls for a 


book a week for six weeks. A man | 
who can do this is a man who likes 
to read, whatever his doubts about 
himself. These books will catch you 
away. Some are amusing; all are en- 
thralling. Most of them are paper- 
backs that you can carry in your 
pocket. You have probably read some 
of them already; and to suit your taste, 
we are listing nine. At the risk of poi- 
soning the well of pure motive, we 
will also add that each in its own way 
is a serious book. When your wife ac- 
cuses you of having your nose in a 
book all the time, you’re cured. 


James Thurber. The Thurber Carni- 
val. Penguin Books. Here we are, all 
of us; have a look. 


J. D. Salinger. The Catcher in the Rye. 
Signet Books. Its spirit is as gentle as | 
its language is rough. 


Reinhold Niebuhr. Leaves from the: 
Notebooks of a Tamed Cynic. Living 


Age Books. Salt for the pastoral pud-- 
ding. 


Dorothy Sayers. The Nine Tailors.| 
Pocket Books. A corking mystery! 
story. 


Albert Camis. The Fall. Alfred A. 
Knopf. This is how it happens. 


ql 
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W. H. Hudson. Green Mansions. 
Modern Library. The essence of the 
romantic. 


Alan Paton. Too Late the Phalarope. 
Scribners. Compassionate beyond de- 


_ scription. 


Walter Lippmann. United States For- 


| etgn Policy. Pocket Books. For read- 


ers with a yen for perspective on our 
international behavior. 


Alexis de Tocqueville. Democracy in 
America. Anchor Books. A basic book 
on democracy, spiced with penetrat- 
ing observations by a great French- 
man. Choose it last; if you spend 
several weeks on this one, you are not 
a failure. 


Book Review 


The Faith of Israel: Aspects of Old Testament Thought, by H. H. Rowley. 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1957. Pp. 220. $3.50.) 


As the subtitle indicates, and the 
contents confirm, this book consists 
of a series of essays in biblical the- 
ology, and thus offers the “pro- 
gramme” of one of the best-known 
scholars in the Old Testament field. 
Professor Rowley has the rare and 
happy faculty of combining serious 
scholarship with clear exposition, so 
that his books appeal to the widest 
possible audience, being helpful and 
stimulating to the general reader and 
specialist alike. 

Rowley begins by defining Old 
Testament theology in contrast to the 
history of Israelite religion as that 
discipline which deals with the es- 
sential and enduring features of bib- 
lical faith. His treatment follows 


fairly conventional lines in identify- 
ing and analyzing the principal areas 
of interest. Rowley handles critical 
problems with professional finesse, 
and arrives at characteristically bal- 
anced judgments — leaning toward 
the conservative side. 

We may single out the fourth 
chapter, “Individual and Commu- 
nity,” for special mention. Here Row- 
ley has cut through the futile and 
profitless arguments over “individ- 
ual” vs. “collective” and shown con- 
vincingly that individual and com- 
munity were indissolubly bound up 
with each other throughout the 
whole history of Israel, and while the 
emphasis shifted, the basic relation- 
ship remained the same. These find- 
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ings have an important bearing on 
the investigation of other phenomena 
of biblical theology, e.g., “Death and 
Beyond” (chap. vi), but Rowley only 
hints at the connection. He might 
then have advanced beyond the frus- 
trating struggle of scholars to locate 
a satisfying belief in a future life in 
the few isolated and problematical 
passages on the subject in the Old 
Testament. In the opinion of the re- 
viewer it is rather in the presentation 
of the life, death, and resurrection of 
Israel (a major theme of prophet, 
and historian, and psalmist) that the 
real basis of individual hope is to be 
found. The goal of eternal life, both 
for the community of God and the 
individuals who comprise it, emerges 
as the sharply articulated teaching of 
the New Testament. 

Although Rowley warns against 
the pre-selection of Old Testament 
data to conform to the predilections 
of the assembler, no one is immune 
to the infection of personal prefer- 
ence, and Rowley is not above by- 
passing pertinent information in the 
interests of a more attractive theolog- 
ical pattern. Thus, for example, he 
maintains that the anthropomorphic 
descriptions of God are not to be 
taken literally, and with this we may 
agree. However, he quotes Exodus 
33:20 (“But .. . you cannot see my 
face; for man shall not see me and 
live.”) against assertions that men 
have seen God, and spoken face to 
face with him; but fails to mention 


Exodus 33:11, which precisely con- 
tradicts 33:20 in affirming that the — 
“Lord used to speak to Moses face 
to face, as a man speaks to his 
friend.” A truly adequate biblical 
theology must in some way lay hold 
of both affirmations, just as the bibli- 
cal writer or compiler, who quite in- 
tentionally juxtaposed these data, did. 
Also surprising in the light of the 
modern theological situation, with its 
existential decision and leap of faith, 
is Rowley’s attempt to prove by logic 
and historical evidence the divine 
character of biblical revelation, par- 
ticularly with regard to Moses and 
the Exodus in the Old Testament. 
and the career of Jesus in the New. 
The familiar positions and distinc- 
tive ideas associated with the name 
of Rowley are framed in a felicitous _ 
manner, and it is good to have them 
gathered conveniently in a single vol- _ 
ume. | 
—David Noel Freedman, Ph.D. 


New Book 

Dr. Freedman collaborated with 
Robert M. Grant on The Secret Say- 
ings of Jesus, a book about the gnostic 
Gospel According to Thomas, which 
has been much in recent news. The 
publication date was February 18 
(New York: Doubleday, 1960. Pp. 
216. $3.50.) 


Ralph W. Harbison 
1876-1959 


A Memorial Note by CLIFFORD E. BARBOUR, Ph.D. 


Few men are given the privilege 
of living as long, as useful, as satis- 
fying, and as productive a life as 
Ralph W. Harbison. Even he would 
have been unable to enumerate all 
the activities through which he 
served his generation and his God. 
Certainly no one else can. 

However, we can note at Pitts- 
burgh Theological Seminary that he 
was a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees at Western for 54 years. When 
the term in which his father was tre- 
lated to the Seminary in the same 
capacity is added, these two men 
helped give direction to the activi- 
ties of Western during two-thirds of 
its history. 

He was always a man faithful to 
whatever responsibility he accepted, 
and those of us who worked with 
him at Western are aware of his par- 
ticular devotion to the work of that 

institution. He was faithful in his 
attendance at meetings and diligent 
in accepting and carrying out par- 
ticular assignments. His judgment 
was sound and unafraid. His counsel 
was imaginative but realistic. Faced 
with the necessity for immediate de- 
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cisions, he sought to have them made 
to achieve long-time values. We are 
all grateful for the guidance he help- 
ed to give. 

He was highly useful in so many 
ways to his generation, because he 
was deeply devoted to his God. To 
his local church and to the Church- 
at-large, to the YMCA from the local 
Y to international programs, to col- 
leges and hospitals, to community 
welfare agencies, and to national 
planning groups, he gave his time 
and his talents without reserve. He 
was a good man and. a great man be- 
cause he was a Christian man. We 
shall miss him very much. 

He was the man responsible for 
my first assignment in the area of 
religious activity and the chairman 
of the committee that gave me my 
last. When I was a student at Pitt 
during the first World War, he asked 
me to become Acting Secretary of 
the student YMCA during the ab- 
sence of George Kirk; and it was he 
whose word, by action of the Board, 
called me back to Western. Through 
all the intervening years, he was not 
only a friend, but also an ideal. 


News 


(See the editorial Ad Hoc on page 
2.) 


Signs of Progress 

The organization of the new fac- 
ulty and its curriculum is proceeding 
well. After countless group meetings 
the consolidated faculty held a full 
meeting at “Barboury Coast” (Dr. 
Barbour’s home) on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 6. Actions were taken to enable 
steady progress on the Fall program, 
and plans were made to cover the 
academic problems of the two-year 
transition period. The three Divi- 
sions (Biblical, History-Theology, 
Church and Ministry) are now work- 
ing out the actual details of the as- 
signed hours. It will soon be possible 
to complete a catalogue, and this will 
be done with all reasonable speed. 


A Note to You 

We are now “in business’. We 
need “customers”! Our alumni and 
friends are reminded that there are 
three very important things that they 
can do for the school. (1) Direct the 
ablest young men of your acquaint- 
ance to PTS; insist that they visit us; 
we believe in what we are doing and 
are sufe we can communicate an en- 
thusiasm to likely candidates. (2) 
Continue (and increase, if possible) 
your financial support of the school; 
the next two years will be critical and 
difficult. (3) Renew your personal 
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interest and your prayers in behalf of 
the faculty, administration, and stu- 
dents of the seminary. 


Comings and Goings 

The peregrinations of the faculty 
are too complex to be reported here. 
It should be noted, however, that Dr. 
Freedman returned in January from 
an archeological survey in Israel; and 
Dr. Kelso leaves this month for a 
“dig” in Jordan. 


Noted Guests 

During the latter part of the — 
Spring Semester a succession of fa- 
mous speakers will visit PTS. The 
addresses will be at the East Liberty 
campus; alumni and friends will be 
welcome as space permits. 

On March 4 the Moderator of the 
General Assembly, Arthur Miller, 
will be the guest. The Board Secre- 
taries will visit as follows: John Cov- 
entry Smith on March 9; William 
Morrison on March 16; Kenneth 
Neigh on April 6. 

The Elliott Lectures (a WTS ser- 
ies) will be delivered on March 18 
and 19 by Dr. Paul Tillich, of Har- 
vard University. 

The Commencement speaker will 
be Liston Pope, Dean of the Yale Di- 
vinity School. The combined com- 
mencement will take place May 17 
in the East Liberty Presbyterian 
Church. . 
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